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afterwards, in Edinburgh, lie repeated his demonstration
of delight, Tims discriminating was this fastidious Blen-
heim cocker even in the Tbusy streets of Edinburgh.

And  Scott's attraction for dumb animals was only a
lesser form of his attraction for all who were in any

way dependent on Mm, especially his own servants and
labourers. The story of his demeanour towards them is
one of the most touching ever written. " Sir "Walter
speaks to every man as if they were blood-relations " was
the common formula in which this demeanour was de-
scribed. Take this illustration. There was a little
hunchbacked tailor, named "William Goodfellow, living
on Ms property (but who at Abbotsford was termed Eobin
Goodiellow). This tailor was employed to make the
curtains for the new library, and had been very proud of
his work, but tell ill soon afterwards, and Sir Walter was
unremitting in his attention to him. " 1 can never
forget," says Mr. Lockhart, " the evening OB which the
poor tailor died. When Scott entered the hovel, he
found everything silent, and inferred from the looks of
the good women in attendance that the patient had fallen,
asleep, and that they feared his sleep was the final one.
He mnrnmied some syllables of kind regret; at the
sound of his voice the dying tailor unclosed Ms eyes,
and eagerly and wistfully sat up, clasping his hands with
an expression of rapturous gratefulness and devotion that,
in the midst of deformity, disease, pain, and wretched-
ness, was at once beautiful and sublime, He cried with
a loud voice, 'Tho Lord bless and reward you!' and
expired with the effort/'1 Still more striking is the
account of Ms relation with Tom Purdie, the wide-

1 Lookhart.*8 Life of Scott, vii 218,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